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favorable to ratification. The final adoption of the constitution was 
due to the superior skill and greater resources of its advocates. In 
analyzing the vote, the movement for ratification seemed to center 
" particularly in the regions in which mercantile, manufacturing, security, 
and personalty interests generally had their greatest strength" (p. 290). 
"The opposition to the constitution almost uniformly came from the 
agricultural regions and from the areas in which debtors had been formu- 
lating paper money and other depreciatory schemes" (p. 291). An 
analysis of the contemporary literature dealing with the contest for 
ratification seems to justify the foregoing conclusions. 

While some may differ as to the relative value of the evidence sub- 
mitted by Professor Beard and decline to accept in detail all of his 
interpretations, yet none will deny that new light has been thrown 
upon this important question and that to a limited extent at least his 
position is unassailable. The author's attitude throughout has seemed 
fair and honest. He has scrupulously avoided any moral issues that 
might be raised, has refrained from commendation or condemnation 
of either side, and confined his efforts exclusively to ascertaining the 
real forces that governed in the making of our constitution. 

Arnold B. Hall 
University as Wisconsin 



American Syndicalism: The I.W.W. By John Graham Brooks. 
New York: Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

Syndicalism is a relatively recent movement; it did not amount to 
much even in France until 1905. The I.W.W. became a national factor 
in the American labor union and Socialist movement only with the 
Lawrence strike early in 191 2. If we consider this newness, both our 
publishers and our publicists are to be congratulated on the prompt and 
thorough way they are dealing with the subject. The most scientific 
work is undoubtedly Louis Levine's Labor Movement in France. But 
French syndicalism is also fearlessly expounded by an insider in Andre 
Tridon's New Unionism — which unfortunately presents itself as the study 
of the world-movement. Dr. Brooks had the newer and more difficult 
problem. But as he has been a direct observer of the I.W.W. from its 
very beginnings he has handled it with gratifying accuracy and sym- 
pathy — though he does not deny his hostility to most of its principles 
and methods. 

Dr. Brooks's description is usually just, even when he is most critical. 
He has taken all pains to be accurate as to his facts, and has weighed 
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every feature of the movement with the most conscientious deliberation. 
The result is a highly valuable contribution to the subject, though facts 
and judgments are so commingled that they are rather difficult to 
separate. 

As most people have ideas of their own about this movement, Dr. 
Brooks's conclusions and interpretations will prove rather suggestive 
than misleading to the educated public, even when they seem pretty 
clearly to contain an element of error. Nor do they take away anything 
from his eminent success in accomplishing his central purpose, to bring 
about a better understanding of the subject. 

The basic propositions of Dr. Brooks's analysis, moreover, can 
hardly be questioned. The I.W.W. and syndicalism, he contends, are 
an essentially new and a highly important movement, not an organization 
of "bums" or of the "lumpenproletariat" as Socialist and labor-union 
rivals contend. Nor is it a mere transmigration of the soul of anarchism 
into the body of labor unionism. It is essentially a "revolutionary 
section" of the Socialist movement, and has arisen as a protest against 
the merely political action of the older Socialists and the unaggressive 
policy of the older labor unions. 

At this point, however, Dr. Brooks makes the error of following 
Tridon's method rather than that of Levine. His statement of I.W.W. 
activities, being the result of direct observation, is excellent. But he 
proceeds to fuse it, more or less, with French, Italian, and English move- 
ments — where vast contrasts as well as similarities should be considered. 
So he speaks of the I.W.W. as strictly a revolutionary uprising against 
capitalism — whereas it is just as much an uprising of the unskilled 
workers against low wages. Dr. Brooks mentions this latter view of the 
movement, but passes over it without much discussion, apparently 
because it scarcely appears either in the French or Italian movements 
or in their literature. 

Then he contends that if the wage-earner is to get a relatively larger 
share in wealth production "he will have to fight for it." As a general 
rule this is true. But it does not strictly hold of the submerged tenth in 
this country at the present time. There was a widespread "popular 
sympathy" with the Lawrence strikers extending "from the Atlantic 
Monthly to the great dailies," as Dr. Brooks himself points out. If he 
had confined his attention to this country and England, he would 
doubtless have been able to explain this with ease. The new progressive 
and social reform movement in these countries proposes to raise the sub- 
merged tenth to the level of industrial efficiency. However costly this 
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may be to individual employers, like the American Woolen Company of 
Lawrence, it will be profitable to the country's employers generally. 
And secondly, the progressive politicians are only too glad to have a 
little revolutionary red-fire at the extreme left — provided it is really not 
in the least menacing. It helps to throw the political balance of power 
their way. 

But the struggle for "a relatively larger share in wealth-production," 
which Dr. Brooks justifies, is undoubtedly one of the chief motives of the 
I.W.W., as this struggle if successful would obviously lead toward 
Socialism. Why then does he fail to stick consistently to the point that 
this is the basic principle of the movement? His other explanations 
that it is anti-governmental, that it represents industrial vs. craft 
unionism, etc., are only confusing to anybody but an insider, unless 
presented as mere corollaries to this proposition. 

Dr. Brooks lays great weight, for example, on the syndicalists' 
disparagement of reform. It is true that, together with dogmatic and 
partisan Socialists generally, many syndicalists, especially in Europe, 
declare all reform futile or valueless from the workers' standpoint. But 
this is evidently a mere obiter dictum. The question is not whether any 
given reform policy benefits the workers, but whether it benefits them 
enough so as to amount to giving them a larger relative share of wealth- 
production- 

If he had regarded the I.W.W. steadily as a movement to win by 
fighting a constantly larger relative share in wealth-production, Dr. 
Brooks would have made many of its features comprehensible that seem 
inexplicable in his treatment. A movement so defined would have to 
take in a whole class if it was to succeed, and would be fought by all 
existing governments. And it would have to get its support chiefly from 
the masses of wage-earners and not from the skilled workers of the older 
unions. For the skilled are divided and do not lend themselves to class 
action, and, being more or less privileged themselves, have no desire to 
take large risks. Only when labor is organized by industry and even 
then, only taken the skilled are in a helpless minority, can the latter be 
forced to co-operate. And finally, such a movement represents a 
minority of the population, so that political action will have for it only a 
very secondary value. 

With this key, which he already held in his hand, Dr. Brooks might 
have understood that sabotage, and strikes aimed to damage the em- 
ployer as much as to advance wages, are indispensable weapons to a 
permanent minority, which, as he says, must fight for its chief demands, 
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no matter how justifiable. And he might have understood, too, that 
"the general strike" merely expresses the goal this movement desires, 
and not its practical aim, since it is utterly impossible without the aid, 
at least of the other Socialists and labor unionists, if not also of a large 
part of the progressives. 

But in spite of every possible error of which Dr. Brooks can be 
accused, his book has brought us a long way on the road to a scientific 
understanding of a highly significant movement. And we can be con- 
fident now that, in proportion as the movement itself crystallizes and 
assumes a more definite form, it will receive a correspondingly more 
thorough and adequate treatment. 

William English Walling 

Long Island, 
New York 



Vers le salaire minimum. Etude d'teonomie et de legislation 

industi 'idles. Par Barth£lemy Raynaud, Professeur a la 

Facult6 de Droit de l'Universit6 d'Aix-Marseille. Paris: 

L. Larose et L. Tenin, 1913. Pp. xi+518. Fr. 14. 

The minimum wage is coming. It is to be adjusted both to the 

subsistence-wants of the laborer and to a definite quantum of work done; 

it is to be worked out through trade organizations of employers and 

employees, with legal requirements in the background to facilitate 

collective bargaining through the agency of wage-boards. Such is the 

conclusion of M. Raynaud, and his book is a survey of the progress in 

various directions, in many countries, toward the establishment of the 

minimum wage on this basis. 

After fifty pages given to the exposition of the theory of the minimum 
wage as advocated by social Catholicism, by Socialists, and by those 
who argue its social utility, the author presents the facts that show the 
present-day tendencies toward the realization of the idea. He finds 
an indirect realization in the wage-stipulations of government contracts, 
in the abrogation by the courts of wage-contracts in which the laborer's 
ignorance and necessity have been exploited, and in insurance at the 
employer's expense against accident, illness, and other industrial risks. 
Next are discussed the direct methods of attaining a minimum wage, 
namely, collective bargaining and the trade agreement, the action of 
governments in fixing a minimum for their own employees, and legisla- 
tion prescribing minima for persons employed in industries under 
private management. Here the legislation of the Australasian colonies 



